Section XI
BRITAIN IN 1938
CHAPTER XLVII
BRITISH IMPERIALISM
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY
WE began this book with an attempt to describe Great
Britain as it was nearly two centuries ago, when the population
was probably about 8,000,000, and no town except London
and Bristol had more than 50,000 inhabitants. We do not
propose to repeat the device of sending an imaginary traveller
journeying round the country to-day; for the understanding
of modern Britain depends at least as much on knowing the
rest of the world as on visualizing the internal condition of
the country. We propose, therefore, to give our closing survey
a different form, and to begin by looking at Great Britain, not
merely as the home of 46,000,000 people, but as the capital
of an Empire of well over 500,000,000.
Take any map that shows the great trade routes of the
world, and you see at once how many of them converge upon
Great Britain. Across the North Atlantic to Canada and the
United States, further south by the West Indies to the Panama
Canal and the west coast of the Americas, and further south
again to the Guianas, Brazil, Argentina and round the tip of
the Continent, British ships ply ceaselessly, carrying the goods
of many nations. Another route goes past Spain and West
Africa down to the Cape, whence ships can voyage right to
Australia across the empty southern sea. But most important
of all, in relation to Great Britain's imperial position, is the
Mediterranean route, through the Suez Canal to Britain's
Indian Empire and to the Far East, and to Australia and New
Zealand. If we seek an analogy to the roads and rivers and
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